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“There ahe comet!’* he whooped. 
“There’a my IT ©l* red stock lng», t 
there ahe comes!” 

The mare’s quick recovery of the 
loet ground told it’s story to the hoy- 
on the black horse. He shot one 
panicky glance at Lady Courageous, 
and then went to the bat. That to- 
stant of quick fear, communicating 
ltaelf to the sensitive eon of Peters- 
boro, put the moat cruel of all han¬ 
dicaps on a gallant horae. II© re¬ 
sponded desperately aa hi© rider'* # 
whip rose and fell. 

“Now/* breathed Sandy McKee, 
“talk to her!" 

Aa If In anawsr to the trainer's 
prayer, little Travers swung forward 
on the shoulders of Lady Courageous 
His hands moved out on the reins to 
within a few inches of the bit. With * 
face bowed to the mare's neck, hie 
small arms gave with the bob of be¬ 
head. 

Down they came, St. Ivan on the 
rail; Lady Courageous at his right! 

“Pennington! Tha Pennington fin¬ 
ish:'* 

The c$y awoke memories of turf 
tradition. For the bay mare, true to 
her colors and her ancestry, disdain¬ 
ing the rail and asking only for room . 
—plenty of room—wac coming down 
the center of the track Just as h*j 
sire and her mother had done in the 
days of their glory. 

Bt. Ivan gave to his rider all that 
was in him, but Lady Courageous was 
racing for Bandy McKee! 13y hear 
breaking inches she nosed ahead ar.o 
at the wire it was Lady Courageo :* 
by a neck ar.d going away! 

Tod Pennington olunr to the railing 
eyes mechanically set on an iruj . 
framework across the track inv* * 
which white numbers were dropping 
First a “2." then a “0/* then anoth*. 
‘*2.’* JIs waited breathless, but ther# 
were no more numbers. A great c»\ 


“H'lo, Tod, how you playin’ ’em?' he 
hold up a roll of bills: 

“Hundred on the Lady to win.’* 

“Four thousand to a hundred. Lady 
Courageous,” droned “Big Jake.»* 

The man at his elbow rubbed the 
•late clear and the bookmaker leveled 
his glasses at the other price lists. 
One after another of the pencilers 
were sponging off the odds on Lady 
Courageous. 


Past the psedock and <» to ths sttnd. 

Whip and heel and spur and hand; 

Bock to to buckle and kooo to knee— 

Bridle to bridle—“shake her free! 

‘ t’p on the ahould^r*—lift her on. 

The little mare's got him—oa, Sp on 

—Rhyme* of a Raiiblrd.. 

r / ¥^OURTEEN hundred!" 
“Fifteen!” 

I “‘Fifteen hundred/ says 
the gentleman; "fifteen hun¬ 
dred for the little daughter of 
Lord Valor, out of True Blue—a bit 
dloky in the legs, but no better blood 
in America. Fifteen, do I hear six¬ 
teen? Speak up, boys—she beat Jack 
Tar a head on the post, carrying 121 . 
pounds! Make it sixteen hundred and 
you lead her away. Fifteen once— 
fifteen twice-” 

Old Sandy McKee passed a trem¬ 
bling hand across his mouth. Ills j 
■eyes arrested the attention of the 
man on the box; fingers fumbled in a 
vest pocket and produced a heavy 
gold timepiece. He held it up. 

•Fifteen and the watch.” he qua¬ 
vered. “It’s worth two hundred—a 
doub> -apllt-second repeater, listen!” 
He pressed a hidden spring. From 
his upraised hand, a tiny gong sound¬ 
ed the half hour by quarters, and 
rhen tri deeper cadence, the hour it¬ 
self. 

The auctioneer smiled indulgently. 
“Fifteen hundred and the watch for 
Lady Courageous." 

"Seventeen hundred, said a voice. 

Sandy McKee lowered his hand. 
His shrunken figure relarsed into 
drab nonentity, his faded blue eyes 
studied the tan turf at his feet. 

There was a sudden movement on 
the inner fringe of the circle. A tnan 
in his early thirties, attired a bit too 
jauntily for the average horseman, 
stepped forward and he’d up two 
fingers to the auctioneer. The lat¬ 
ter nodded. 

“Two thousand dollars from the 
©wner of Lady Courageous. Mr. Pen¬ 
nington retains h»s mare. That ends 
the sale, boys.” He scrambled off 
the stand, and the crowd melted, 
leaving Tod Pennington frowning 
upon Sandy McKee. 

"You’re an old fool. Sandy." com¬ 
mented Pennington, “an obstinate old 
fool. Not alone must you con.e clear 
across the continent to fight with 
the best trainer in Kentucky, but you 
m*ould beggar yourself for a stall- 
warmer.” 

Sandj* McKee winced. “Not that 
he protested, “she’ll start again." 

“Piffle! Here, boy!” Pennington 
hailed a passing groom “Bring out 
Lady Courageous.” 

But McKee interfered hastily. "You 
can’t show me anything T don’t know. 
I’ve slept In her stall even* night for 
two weeks. She has bowed tendons 
on the two front legs, her feet are 
contracted and she has a bad frog.” 

“And the devils own temper." 
added Pennington. “Now, why do 
you want her?” 

“Come with me." said Sandy. They 
walked along the row of white¬ 
washed stalls until they came to a 
little bay mare arching her neck 
over the half-door, of her compart¬ 
ment. 

“Easy.” warned Pennington, and 
kept a respectful distance, but McKee 
walked quietly to the stall door and 
stood there with arme at his sides. 


Schaefer lowered hla 
glasses and called to Pennington: 

“Who’» thie Sandy MoKeeT* 

“My father's old trainer,” Tod re¬ 
plied. 

The bookmaker’s eye* narrowed. 
Over at his left oh© book was still 
offering 40 to 1. He beckoned a mes¬ 
senger and thrust out a handful of 
currency. "Place and show on Lady 
Courageous,” he whispered, “over at 
Connelly’s—quick!” 

The messenger and Pennington 
clawed their way through the crowd. 
Billy Connelly saw them coming and 
guessed their purpose. He shook his 
head and wheeled around to the board. 
Opposite th# name of Sandy McKee’s 
mare appeared the figures “16-C-3.” 

Pennington held up a hundred-del- 
lar bill. “Lady Courageous on the 
nos©.*’ 

“Fifteen hundred to a hundred.” 
grunted the bookmaker and rubbed 
his slate again. Pennington turned. 
In the swirling mass of humanity 
struggling at the base of the New 
Orleans platform he recognized two 
of his agents. 

The book held out against the on¬ 
slaught a minute longer and then de¬ 
clined all further bets on the McKee 
entry. Meanwhile, hundreds of men 
had had time to ask one another what 
it was all about; to look up Lady 
Courageous’ last performance; to note 
that she was running under the old 
Pennington colors, and to recall the 
turf tradition regarding a Penning¬ 
ton entry in the Pennington handi¬ 
cap. 


jog." instructed the trainer, “then let 
her down to forty-eight.” 

The boy nodded and cantered away 
w*hile the two rnen moved to the rail, 
watch in hand. Intently they studied 
a drab blur moving swiftly around 
to the half-mile post, where the 
mare's stride suddenly lengthened. 
McKee’s thumb pressed th# 1 stem of 
his watch. 

A litti© later when the mare fashed 
past them her rider’s elbows were 
crooked back ar.d his hands drawn 
well toward the body. McKee glanced 
closed the lid 


r D PENNINGTON hurrler to the 
paddock. He was in time to 
hear Bandy McKee give his last In¬ 
structions to little Travers, a six¬ 
teen-year-old boy, whom the trainer 
had picked out after one glance at 
the Intelligent gray eyes and another 
at the long slender fingers. 

"Remember,” McKee said, "no whip 
nor spurs; when the time comes, talk 
to her. Keep close to St. Ivan as you 
can without getting pocketed, he’s 
all you have to beat.” 

The boy nodded and McKee gave 
him a leg up. Lady Courageous was 
trembling in every dainty limb, her 
eyes twin pools of liquid flame. She 
reared up. pawing with bandsged 
forelegs, and McKee clung to the 
bridle. 

"Easy, you 11T ©1’ red stockings " 
he soothed. “I know what you’re 
waiting for; Sandy knows—there!” 
“All right!" cried some one. 

McKee released his hold and swept 
a final caress over the 
ated 


CooM.,,, 


at his timepiece and 
with a satisfied click. 

| ‘T’nder double wraps." he observed ! 
; quietly, “ar.d a hur.dred-and-twenty I 
five-pound boy.” 

I^ennington’s eyes glittered. “Sandy, j 
it’s a miracle! Two or three races 
; and she’ll be In form.” 

McKee frowned. “She’s ready r.ow, 

I and she runs but one race.” 
j “The Pennington handicap?" 

!• The trainer nodded. “I’ve entered 
her already." 

Tod Pennington smiled sadly. 
“Sandy, you’re overplaying your hand. 
There are three horses here that can 
heat the mare at her best and they’ll 
all start." 

j “Tes.” McKee agreed, “they’ll start 
and a lot of others, but it will be a 
two-horse race.” 

; “One horse.” corrected Pennington. 

: “St. Ivan—the greatest stretch run- 
1 ner in. America; a mile ar.d a quarter 
; in 2.02 1-5 seconds. Who can beat 
, him?” 

• Sandy McKee’s pale eyes warmed to 
fanatical fervor. "My ill" ol* red 
[stockings,” he exclaimed, fiercely, 

, "that’s who’ll beat him! That’s who’ll 
win the Pennington handicap. They’ve 
never beaten the Pennington colors 
in that race, and they never will. The 
handicap's ours!” 

"She’ll be 20 to 1.” mused Penning¬ 
ton. 

“Better than that.” McKee told him; 
“she’s down for 121 pounds, the old 
weight, and she’ll run in bandages. 
Lord Valor’s heart and True Blue’s 
speed; 40 to 1, and a two-horse race!” 

“Ah!” breathed Pennington, “I never 
thought I’d be back at the old game. 
Ten thousand to the winner, and 40 

to 1 r 

“The old place is for sale.’* McKee 
interjected. “It wouldn’t take much 
to fit it up as a stock farm. There’s 
Lady Courageous-” 

"You old fox,” laughed Tod Pen¬ 
nington, "you’d like to see me keep 
up the family tradition, wouldn’t you? 
Darned if you haven’t got me going, 
too! Saturday? You're on! Th© old 
wheel of fortune, eh, Sandy? Well, 


DOWN THEY CAME, ST. IVAN ON THE RAIL. LADY COURAGEOUS AT HIS RIGHT 


you'll begin running nice and easy, 
and then faster and faster—and first 
thing you know, we’ll go back to 
Latonla.” 

Lady Courageous moved restlessly. 

Early In the morning he led her to 
the veterinarian’s quarters. "Here 
she Is.” he capitulated, "but if you 
make a botch of the Job I’ll kill you.'* . 

Doc Kelly made no botch. His 
father and his father’s father had 
been students of horseflesh. Far all 
of them it was both a gift and a 
passion. Hours afterward, when It 
was all over and Sandy McKee was 
quivering like a girl who has seen 
her mother's ghost, the stout man 
turned a perspiring face on his life¬ 
long friend. 

"I’m still laying a thousand to ore,” 
he reminded, ’'but I hope I lose it. 
She’s the gamest little mare that ever 
drew breath." 

"Don’t I know It!” famed McKee. 


lect to praise her extravagantly after 
every effort. In the evenings, by the 
light of a coal oil lamp, he studied 
the racing forms. 

August came. Lady Courageous 
was five years old. silken coated, trim 
of limb and in her prime, with a 
year's rest behind her—a year spent 
in an equine paradise. 

Once again her owner sought out 
old Doc Kelly and laid a heavy gold 
watch on the latter’s dusty desk. 

“The fall meeting at Lator.ia opens 
in a couple of weeks,” he said. "Mb 
and lil’ ol’ red stockings need a cou¬ 
ple of hundred. Can you spare it?” 

The veterinarian picked up the 
watch and examined it carefully. 
Then he laid it down, his eyes twink¬ 
ling. 

"Am I a pawnbroker?” he demand¬ 
ed. “Not a cent do I lend you or any 


“American Elephants." 

'■pIIE commerce between the United 
States and Africa has, since the 
war, become lessened to a consider 
able extent and the supply of mar., 
of th© products-that were former! • 
imported from the African countries 
by this nation decreased considerable 
and In some cases ceased entirely 
Naturally the users of these product* 
were compelled to find substitute* 
of American make if they wished t'» 
continue the use of the articles. 

One of the chief imports from Af 
rica has always been ivory, the pro 
duct of the elephant. The boudoirs o' 
many of the ladies of the land cor. 
tained many Ivory articles, the plan 
sported its ivory topped keys and 
many other uses were made in th*r 
country of the product of the tusk 
of the elephant. 

With no ivory being imported, ar.d 
having no elephants in this country . 
Americans were compelled to find a 
substitute. Old King Cotton came 
to the rescue, offering a new means 
of producing artificial ivory that 


mare's satur- 
coat. One after another the 
starters in the Pennington handicap 
filed out of the paddock. 

A bugle sounded. 

“Come on.” Pennington urged. "I've 
got a good place saved for us on the 
rail.” „ 

The fields of thoroughbreds pa¬ 
raded past the grandstand and then 
turned back toward the barrier. St. 
Ivan leading the way. 

One glance at the majestic son of 
Petersboro« and another at Lady 

Courageous, strangely docile, canter¬ 
ing past on bandaged legs, and the 
crowd surged back into the ring. 

Once more the cry of “St. Ivan to 
win!” echoed through the inclosure. 
Odds of 1 to 4 were being written 
when the shout: “They’re off!” coup¬ 
led with the shrill clamor of an elec¬ 
tric gong, sent the human tide 

sweeping again toward rail and 

grandstand. 

Southern Belle, the Harbridge en¬ 
try, carrying 112 pounds, had the 

early foot, followed closely by Cap¬ 
tain Adams and Starlight. The others 
were bunched. With St. Ivan lying in 
fifth place and Lady Courageous still 
on the outside. 

At the first turn the field ehifted. 
stringing out into a moving blur of 
color. McKee’s eyes failed him. 

“The Lady,” he questlned, "where 
is she?” 

Fennington stared through puck¬ 
ered eyea “I can’t make her out. 
Sixth, I think—no, that's Starlight, 
almost the same colors. St. Ivan Is 
seventh. Ah, there he goes!'* 

A jubilant roar sounded from the 
packed stands. The race was near¬ 
ing the half-mile poet and St. Ivan 
was moving up on the outside. One 
alter another he passed until he took 
command with two lengths of day¬ 
light between him and the tiring 
Southern Belle. In his admiration for 
the gallant leader. Pennington al¬ 
most forgot his own interest in the 
race and the little old man standing 
at his shoulder. 

He was recalled to his surround¬ 
ings by McKee’s hoarse voice: “The 
Lady, where is she?” 

Again Pennington shook his head. 
He turned to a man at hi© side who 
was watching th© race through field 
glasses. • 

“Can you make out Lady Courag¬ 
eous?” 

“No,” the man replied. “I plunged 
on her. too.” He looked again at the 
blur of color nearing the far turn. 

“My soul!” he exclaimed, “there 
are only seven horses out there and 
there were eight starters. She must 
have broken down!” 

A strangled cry came from Sandy 
McKee. Three fuLlra of eyes swept 
the track that iay back of th© run¬ 
ners. It waa empty. 

The man with the glasses leveled 
them again. Then he took off his hat. 
fiung It down and jumped on it. 

His wild yell was swallowed In a 
roar of wonder that swelled from the 
blackened grandstand. For the migh¬ 
ty son of Peterboro, swinging around 
into the home-stretch, disclosed for 
the first time that he waa not alone. 
Running at his shoulder and on the 
outside where she had been from the 
first quarter a little bay mare was 
measuring St. Ivan stride for stride! 


F OR a moment the mare withdrew 
her head with the ear# twitching, 
but, as McKee made no move, the 
velvet nose protruded timidly, and as 
a blind girl might pass deft fingers 
lightly over her lover's face the deli¬ 
cate tactile hairs and sensltory nerves 
located in the soft pad at the end 
of the muxzle felt of Sandy McKee’s 
hands and up along one arm to his 
neck and features. Still he made no 
j^ove. The shapely head lowered to 
b* shoulder and nudged impatlent- 


T HE winter passed and a California 
spring painted golden popples on 
the emerald hill** Sandy McKee clunxr 


•‘Memory," explained McKee. He 
slid one hand along the mare’s neck 
and rubbed the space between the 
ears and then down over the eyes, 
pressing his fingers firmly over the 
skin and always in one direction. 
“She remembers how her mother 
licked her on the head and neck when 
she was a foal: It’s better than pat¬ 
ting. Isn’t it. old girl? Now, listen!” 

lie lowered his head over cupped 
hands. As if from far off came the 
faint strains of the bugle call to the 
post. 

Lady Courgedus Jerked her head in 
the air, small ears quivering. Her 
bandaged legs trembled. In the 
luminous eyes the high lights danced 
as she stared with distended nostrils 1 
in the direction of the track. 

"Imagination,” whispered Sandy 
McKee. “She sees herself facing the 
webbing right now*. Easy, you HP ol* 
red stockings—I shouldn’t have teas¬ 
ed you.” 

He came slowly back to Penning¬ 
ton. 

"Why does a man want his own 
child?” he asked simply. “When Lady 
Courageous was foaled, Col. Penning¬ 
ton says to me: ‘8andy. I'll let you 
name her and I want you to watch 
over her like she was your own flesh 
and blood. The grandest little filly 
in the world, Bandy—all of Lord 
Valor’s courage and stamina and all 
of her mother’s speed and gentleness. 
Some day, Sandy, she’ll win the Pen¬ 
nington Handicap Just as her sire 
did.* So I named her Lady Coura¬ 
geous and used to lay awake nights 
worrying about her. And then-—” 
Sandy McKee’s eyes wandered over 
the empty grandstand In the dis¬ 
tance—then—the Colonel died, and 
you left me at the farm and hired 
Jake Mantor. who rushed her out as 
m two-year-old, and-” 

He did not finish. 

Under the mask of cynical indif¬ 
ference that contrasted oddly with 
Tod Pennington's nut-brown eyes and 
fcoyish features, the warm blood 
coursed to the surface. 

*‘I thought It was something like 
t&ot when you held up the watch,” he 
commented. ”My father's, wasn't 
it?” 

McKee nodded. “He gave It to me 
•qrfcfa V*>or hung up tbe mile and a 
V*«rter mark at Latonla.” 

'/And the little mare—what were 
you going to do with her?” 

Bandy McKee turned wide eyes on 
fcls former employer. “Why, take her 
back to California and build her up 
©gain.” 

“And then?” 

8andy shrugged. “I don’t know,” 
ht muttered, but the light in his pale 
•y©s betrayed him. 

“Dash It!” exclaimed Psimiiiftoii, 
©dash it, if I don’t think you’d bring 


T HE little town of Pleasanton 
drowses in the sunlight forty- 
one miles east of San Francisco. It 
is a pearl strung on a slender stream 
that winds over the level floor of the 
Livermore valley. From an eminence 
to the southwest the Hkclenda del 
Pozo de Verona looks down upon a 
race track. 

Hither in the winter months come 
shrewd trainers and gallant horses 
seeking th© seclusion of the quiet 
hills and soft Acadian air. And Into 
this setting one late October after¬ 
noon plodded a little old man leading 
a broken-down bay mare. Half way 
along the shaded lane that stretches 
from the Southern Pacific station to 
the long lines of cool stalls, the man 
paused to look back solicitously. 

The mare shifted her weight from 
one bandaged foreleg to the other 
and with upraised head stared at her 
surroundings. 

"Were almost there.” encouraged 
th© tnan, “just a little ways more. 
Didn’t know where old SAndy was 
taking you, did you? See anything 
faiyillar about those barns right 


Making: of Linoleum. 

tT appears that the manufacture of 
linoleum depends on three main 
materials—cork, linseed oil and bur- 
ingredient, 
Portugal and 


lap. Cork, the chief 
comes from 
northern Africa, where thousands of 
people are engaged In harvesting r 
from the trees. The linseed oil i* 
pressed from the flaxseed from the 
Argentine republic, which produces 


the world. Burlap is made from jut# 
grown In India but woven In Sco* 
land. 

Thus, six countries, thousands o 
miles distant, aid in providing mater 
ial for the finished linoleum, which I 
that 


•‘FIFTEEN AND THE WATCH,*’ 
HE QUAVERED. “ITS WORTH 
TWO HUNDRED-- 


but first tim* 


made with appliances that require 
vast electrical and steel equipment 
and elaborate heating apparatus. 


other man. b\it,” he added, reaching 
for a check book, “I pay my bets— 
promptly!" 

McKee took the check and rioted 
that It was for $1,001. 

“Not a word, you old fool,” 
threatened Doc Kelly, “not one word 
—only wire me when she starts; there 
is a little more where that came 
from and it Is a wise man who knows 
when to hedge.” 

The trainer walked out the door 
and back to Lady Courageous. H© 
made a trumpet of his hands and 
sounded softly th© call to post. The 
mare quivered to attention. 

“Traveling clothes. Lady,” he 
exulted, “going back to old Latonla 
—going to start this very night I" 


Gold as Adulterant. 

A LLOYINO baser metals to resen. 

ble fold or adulterating gold with 
other metals to cheapen the product 
has bean a common practice for cen¬ 
turies. But that gold Itself should 
bs used as the adulterant for cheap¬ 
ening another metal la a strange de¬ 
velopment and 


stubbornly to a program of bandages. 
Iodine, warm fomentations and a 
dally parade along tbe whitewashed 
stalls- 


parade that almost Imper¬ 
ceptibly extended toward tho mile 
track that stretched alluringly at the 
end of the avenues. 

And I*dy Courageous, hearing never 
a harsh nor loud word, and conscious 
only of tender ministrations and a 
growing strength In the bandaged 
lega, responded In ths only way ahe 
-with Intelligent obedience to 


T HE morning ushered in gray clouds 
scudding over a track that was 
lightning fast. Tod Pennington 
showed up early In the afternoon with 
four trusted agents. He sought out 
Bandy McKee. 

"I’m heeled, Sandy: you end I ara 
fifty-fifty If tho little mar# comes homo 
In front.” 

The trainer ehook his head. "The 
purse Is enough for me: that and the 
lady. You’ll need everything you can 
make to get the farm back and rebuild 
the etable." 

•’Fifty-fifty,’’ ineisted Tod Penning¬ 
ton; "we're partners no matter what 
happens:” 

The first slates on tho mlle-and-a- 
quartor Pennington handicap, with a 
Bald of eight atartora, gave prices on 
St. Ivan St evoii money, with Lady 
Courageous chalked up at 25 to 1, but 
almost Immediately the former was 
cut do^n to 4 to 5 and then 1 to 2 un¬ 
der the pressure of public choice. 
When the odds on tho McKee entry- 
had lengthened to 40 to 1. Tod Pen¬ 
nington and his quartet of commis¬ 
sioners hit the betting ring from five 
points of vantage. 

The mare’s former owner was reoog- 
nlsed at tho third hook by "Big Jake”. 

Schaefer. In answer to the lexer’s 


tne very stall where you waa born, 
too! Ain’t changed e bit. Lady—not 
one bit. Still got your mammy's and 
your daddy's pictures- on the wall, 
and It’s cool and dark and quirt, That 
ain’t all, either, Lady; tomorrow old 
Doc Kelly looks you over and we 
start to patch them lege.” 

Chuckling contentedly, .he led the 
way and stopped triumphantly before 
the open half-door of a box stall at 
the extreme end, 

"Go on In, Lady—-here’s where we 
show those wise birds in Kentucky 
what a cripple can do." 

The mare entered .obediently, and 
he busied himself removing her hood 
and traveling, wraps and scurrying 
around after water and feed. 

* * * » 

O LD DOC KELLY was bald and 
fst. He came waddling up ths, 
following day for tho promised In¬ 
spection. 

Through half-cloBed eyes he studied 
the little mare as ahe limped from her 
stall, appraising the exquisitely mold¬ 
ed head and long neck, the clearcut 
throat, the sharp withers and tbe 
deep chest that afforded unusual room 
tor heart and lungs. 

"ITm." he acknowledged, "she’s got 


one for which ths 
electrical Industry Is largely responsi¬ 
ble. The use of platinum for electri¬ 
cal contacts, for wires leading Into 
ray tubes and tha like, has Increased 
the demand for It so that instead of 
being nearly aa costly so gold .It is 
now considerably above the latter in 
price. Consequently a French firm 
has for some time been making arti¬ 
cles of platinum adulterated, wit* 
gold. 


knew- 

her trainer’s every suggestion and 
with Implicit faith that all was well. 

Then one June evening, after a day 
of gentle exercise on tho track Itself, 
followed by Doc Kelly's careful ex¬ 
amination of tho dry, clean scars, 
.Sandy McKee lifted hie voice In an- 

* .la. • a.alndv r\f tha Rrltiah har- 


T HE fall meeting had been on for 
two weeks when McKee, from 
Latonla, sent a telegram to the New 
York office of Tod Pennington. It 
read: 

"Milo in forty-four on soft track. 
Come at one*. BANDY." 

Pennington showed up three days 
later. 

“Not Lady Courageous. Tou don’t 


olent melody of tho British bar- 

raekt: 

Wrap ma op In m; old stable jack,! 

A ad with footetep* all mournful and alow 
Convey mo at at#ht to tha sravajard 
And bury thla duffer below. 

There were Innumerable verses and 
ha aang them all, whlla Lady Cour- 
ageous Hexed small ears forward and 
back—aware from his tone that her 
master was unusually content. 

From then on tho workouts became 
more strenuous, and tho little mare, 
nothing loath, fought for her head as 
McKee, standing up on tho rail, hat 
in hand and watoh In the other, 
waved to the boy on her back to hold 


Tallow Tree in Texas. 

tN Texas there Is being gro wn a 
A tree quit© now to th© United States 
—namely, th© Japan©©© tallow tree. 
Trs©s of this species bear nuts con¬ 
taining a rich tallow-like oil. that has 
been found vaJuabl© in the manufac¬ 
ture of high-grade varnishes. -The 
climatic and noil conditions in cei-< 
tain parts of Texas are well adapted 
to the growth of this curious tree, and 
th© experimental gardens have been 
supplying farmers throughout the 
lower Rio Grand© vallsy with young 


McKee beamed. “Who else? To¬ 
morrow morning at 5 o’clock I’ll let 
her step for you.” , 

In the cool, sharp air of ths early 
morning Pennington met McKee at 
the stable entrance to th© track just 
as Lady Courageous appeared with a 
stable boy oa Jter back. Tho track 
had dried out. 

“Half way around in a two-minute 


T HEY made the turn, the boy on St. 

Ivan hugging the fence, his left 
boot held clear of the top rail. The 
mare swung a trifle wide and then 
closed again resolutely. 

Sandy McKee leaned far over the 
railing. His ©yea caught that for 
which h© was waiting—the gtf 

red bandag£ in th© sunlight. 


Never one© did Sandy McKc© neg- 
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